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Riendhhip is nothing 
a} more than the habi- 
tude of fupporting 
a virtuous and a- 
greeable intercourfe 
with any  perfon. 
MRIS Fae What, fay fome, 
does friendfhipconfift only in this ? 
Is it confined within fuch narrow 
bounds? But thofe who make this 
obfervation, do not confider that 
two perfons will not contract an in- 
trimacy that has nothing vicious in 
its compofition, and that procures 
them areciprocal fatisfaction, with- 
out being at the fame time friends. 
The communication which we may 
happen to have with mankind, re- 
lates either to the mind or the heart; 
the pure intercourfe of the mind is 
fimply denominated acquaintance, 
but the communication in which 
the heart is interefted by means of 
the agreeable pleafure which it 
draws therefrom, is called Friend- 
fhip. Nothing feems more precife 
and more proper than this to ex- 
plain what Friendfhip is in itfelf, 
and even to elucidate all its quali- 
ties. RE SM 

By this it is Gitingsitiet from 
charity, which is a difpofition of 
they mind to do good to ever body; 
Friendhhip is only due to thofe with 
whom we are aétnally in familiari- 
ty ; mankind taken in general are 
too extenfive to be in a condition 
of having an intercourfe with each 
of us, or that each of us fhould 
have it with them. Friendthip fup- 

ofes charity, or at leaft a natural 
Benevalence 5 but adds a habit of 
fome peculiar connexion, which 





conftitutes a coincidence of mutual 
intercourfe between two perfons. 

It is from the infufficiency of our 
beings that friendfhip arifes, and ie 
is the infufficiency of friendthip it- 
felf that even deftroysit. Is a per- 
fon alone ? He feels his mifery, he 
perceives that he ftands in need of 
afliitance, he feeks one who favours 
his particular talte, a companion of 
his pains and pleafures, and to 
whom he may communicate his 
moft fecret thoughts. Then Friend 
fhip appears to be the moit agreeas 
ble thing upon earth. Hath aper- 
fon obtained his wifhes ? His mind 
Is entirely altered. 

When we fee it at a diftance, it 
fixes our defires ; but, when we ate 
tain it, we perceive its emptinefs. 
Our foul, whofe views it termi- 
nated, when remote, can no lon« 
ger be at refit, whenit fees beyond 
thefe limits ; thus Friendthip, 
which at a diftance confined all our 
pretenfions, ceafes to continue 
them, when near; it does not, as 
it promifed, fill up the void, but 
leaves us wants which diftract us, 
and carry us towards other more 
agreeable objects ; then we forget 
ourfelves, we become difficult to 
pleafe, and foon demand, as a julk 
tribute, thofe compliances which at 
the firft we received as a gratuity. 
It is the charatter of mankind te 
appropriate by degrees to theme 
felves even the favours that have 
been conferred on them ; by along 
pofieflion we are accuftomed natue 
rally to look upon the things we 
hold of another as our own proper- 
ty ; by habig we areperiuaded that 
_— we 
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we have a natural right over the 
inclinations of our friends, and 

therefore we would willingly form 

to ourfelves a title to govern them; 

when thefe pretenfions are recipro 
cal, as often happens, then felf- 

love is irritated, it exclaims on both 

fides, & produces rancour, coldnefs, 

bitter explanations, and at laft a 

rupture. 

Sometimes we likewife difcover 
faults which had been concealed ; 
in this cafe we fall into fuch paf- 
fions as difguit friendfhip, like vi- 
olent dileafes which fpoil the moft 
agreeable pleafures. In like man- 
ner, perfons who are violent in their 
tempers, tho’ they may give the 
ftrongeft proofs and affurances of at- 
tachments, are not the moft capa- 
ble of a fteady friendhhip ; this is 
no where to be found more lively 
and folid than in timid and ferious 
minds, whofe moderate fouls being 
converfant with virtue, the foft and 
calm fenfation of friendfhip fup- 
ports their courage ; it detains and 
dilates their minds, renders them 
more bold and lively ; intermingles 
with their amufements their more 
ferious employments, and moft fe- 
cret pleafures. 

Young people who are fond of 
every thing, have avery quick fenfe 
of Friendfhip ; but the vivacity of 
their paflions diftraéts, and renders 
them fickle and volatile. Senfibi- 
lity & confidence are not very ufual 
among old men; bnt neceflity and 
want unites them to you,while Rea- 
fon forms the bond. The one love 
more tenderly, but the other more 
folidly. 

The duties of friendfhip reach 
farther than we imagine ; we are in- 
debted to friendfhip, in proportion 
to its ardor, and its character; from 
which arife fo many different de- 
grees and characters of obligation. 
‘This is an important reflection, and 
fhould ftop the unjuft clamours of 
thofe who complain of having been 
abandoned, il] treated, or but lit- 
tle confidered by their friends. A 
friend on whom we lay no other 
obligation than that of mere litera- 
ry amufements, thinks it ftrange 
that we will not engage our credit 
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for him ; but the friendfhip was of 
a different chara&ter, and required 
no fuch ftep. A friend, careffed 
for the pleafure and agreeablenefs 
of his converfation, requires of you 
a piece of fervice tha: would em- 
barrafs your fortune, when the de- 
gree of friendfhip between yon was 
not fo confiderable as to deferve 
any fuch facrifice. 

A Friend, who is a man capable 
of giving good advice, and who has 
actually given you ufeful counfel, 
is difguited, if you do not confult 
him on very particular occafions ; 
but in this he aéts wrongfully, for 
thefe occafions require a confidence 
which is repofed in none but the 
deareft friends & neareft relations of 
a family ; thefe ought alone to be 
informed of certain particolars, 
which it is not always proper toim- 
part toothers, how intimate foever. 
The exa& ftandard of what friends 
ought to require is diverfified by an 
infinity of circumftances, and ia 
Proportion to the degrees and cha- 
ratters of the amity that fubfifts. In 
Sener, to condu& ourfelves care- 

ully, with regard to whavever 

Ought to contribute to the mutual 
fatisfaction of friends, and to the 
agreeablenefs of their intercourfe, 
the one maft in his neceflities al- 
Ways expec or require rather lefs 
than more of his friend, whilft 
the other always ought to give, ac- 
cording to his ability, rather more 
than lefs. 

The above re fle&tions will enable 
us to explain a very important max- 
amon the fubject of friendfbip, 
which is this, ** That friendfhip 
Ought either to find or make friends 
upon a parity.”” Cannot a Monarch 
then have friends? Muft he, inor- 
der to find fome, look for them 
among other Monarchs, or muft he 
beftow on his other friends fuch a 
character as will put them ona level 
with the Sovereign power? And 
this is the true meaning of that re- 
ceived maxim, to wit, That, with 
regard to the things that conftitute 
friendfhip, there ought to be found 
between two friends fuch an equal 
liberty of fentiments and fpeech, 
that neither of the two feem. fupe- 
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Way to clear a Garden of Moles. 


rior or inferior to the other. There 
fhould be an equality on each fide 
in the agreeablenefs of a friendly 
intercourfe ; this agreeablenefs con. 
fiftsin propofing reciprocally to each 
other their thoughts, inclinations, 
doubts, and difiiculties ; but. this 
is always to be done within 
the fphere of that particular cha- 
— wherein the friendfhip con- 
$. 

Friendfhip does not make a great- 
er equality than relation by blood, 
and the confanguinity between re» 
lations of a very different rank does 
not admit of certain familiarities. 
Every body knows the anfwer that 
was made by a Prince to a certain 
Lord, who fhewed him the equel- 
trian ftatue of a hero that was their 
common anceftor: ** This below, 
fays the Prince to him, is your pre- 
deceffor, but that above is mine.”’ 
So that an airof familiarity did not 
agree with the re{pect that was 
due to the rank of a Prince. Thefe 
are cautions which mutt be ob- 
ferved, bothin friendship and affi- 
nity. . 


Way to clear a Garden of Moles. 


A MIDST the many known pre- 
iervatives againft Moles, the 
damages done by thefe creatures are 
ftill fo great, that in my opinion, 
the means of extirpating them can 
fcarce be too much multiplied ! 
With this view I take the liberty 
of propofing the under written, 
having ufed it with never-failing 
fucceis. 

Carefully examine how many 
Mole-hiils there are in the garden ; 
take a like number of pealed wall- 
nuts, and boil them an hour, or an 
hour and a half, in water, with a 
large handful of hemlock. In the 
hole of every mole-hill put fach a 
nut, and the moles being fond of 
thefe dainty bits, will not be long 
in coming, and greedily devour 
them, that all who have eat of the 
baits are infallibly found dead the 
next morning. ‘This was the re- 
medy I made ufe of againft thofe 
noxious animals, my garden hav- 
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Of buying of Offices. 147 
ing been’ extremely peftered by 
them, and now itis quite clear. 


Of BuyInG of OFFICES. 


IN former times the buying of any 
office which concerned the ad- 
miniftration, or in any manner re- 
lated to the execution of Juttice, 
was exprefsly prohibited, and the 
parliament in which thofe laws 
were pafled, gave excellent reafons 
for enacting feck prohibitions. ‘The 
buying offices, faid they, ‘* doth ne- 
* ceflarily introduce corrupt and 
* infufhcient officers ; for they who 
* buy their places, bind themfelves 
‘to be extortioners and offen- 
* ders.’ 

Thefe were the fentiments of our 
brave and wife forefathers. How 
would their honeft zeal have been 
moved if they exifted in thefe days; 
in which, Divines purchafe their liv- 
ings, lawyers bargain for prefer- 
ment; Courtiers are bribed into 
loyalty ; and_patriots are penfioned 
into courtiers! With what indig- 
nation would they behold the chain 
of venality link the tools of office 
together, down from the head 
. r tothe porter, who waits - 
at the door! How would they be 
enraged to find corruption openly 
countenanced and avowed, and the 
neceflity of it ferioufly and formally 
defended ! 

If there needed any proof of the 
nation’s being at the lafi ftage of 
degeneracy, the defence of corrup- 
tion would bea fufficient manifef- 
tation ; the maxim that every man 
has his price, hath taught every 
man to fix a price upon his honour, 
Thus men have been lifted into 
office, not becaufe they wete fit for 
their places, but becaufe they were 
neceflary totheir patrons. Officers 
thus appointed have {fubftituted 
their deputies upon the fame prine 
ciples; and by fuch means every 
department under the government 
has been ill conduéted, and the 
nation has proipered accordingly. 

In many places the head ofhcere 
have been no better qualified todif 
charge their duty than an ape is to 
execute the office of Lord High Ad- 
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miral. We have had Auditors who 
did not know their numeration ta- 
ble ; and Plantation Lords who did 


not know the meaning of the word 
Colony. 


A View of PotiticaL LetTTrers 


whith have appeared in the Public 
Papers, 


OHN HAMPDEN, in the Wef- 

minfter Journal, fays, ‘*‘ A ge- 
neral furprize has within thefe few 
days been occafioned by a certain 
Memorial faid to be received from 
one of our colonies, relative to the 
liberation of the American Com- 
merce ; this Memorial ’tis faid is 
fraught with new requefts to the 
Mother Country, and a number of 
Gentlemen who fhould know infi- 
nitely better, imagine, becaufe the 
Americans have lately been redref- 
fed in fome particulars, that it is ex- 
tremely prefumptuous to folicit a 
farther removal of grievances; and 
that becaufe, weon this fide the At- 
Jantic, laft winter corrected an un- 
fortunate miftake, ’tis a derogation 
from our confequence, to give any 
additional proots either of juftice or 
underflanding, 

Fivery man of real knowledge be- 
fore he pronounces upon matters 
of importance, will ferioufly weigh 
the caufe upon which he is to de- 
cide, and form his judgment by the 
flandard of unprejudiced Reafon, 
not by the criterion of popular par- 
tiality: on this account, before we 
condemn the petition lately receiv- 
ed irom America, we ought atten- 
aively to weigh the nature of its cone 
tenis; if the Americans are ag- 
grieved, is it not natural for them 
to complain, and is it not proper 
for us to redrefs? Oh, but we have 
within afew months redrefied fome 
of their mo effential complaints. 
———- W hat does that fignity? We 
are bound in jultice to remove them 
all, and they have confequently a 
much greater caufe to be offended 
at our backwardoels 10 indulge 


them, than we haveto be netiled be 


at their requett. 

When I Y= of the American 
complaints, no means intend 
that we fhould repeal any law, w 
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favour our Colonies, if the repeal has 
a tendency of being injurious to 
ourtelves ; a folicitation of that pa- 
ture from the colonies would be 
equally bold and ridiculous; and 
deferve to be treated both with in- 
dignation and contempt; the. only 
grievances, which 1. want .to have 
removed from the fhoulders of the 
Americans, are fuch as plunge them 
into difficulties without doing the 
Mother Country the leaft Good, 
and flrip them of that equal claim 
to protediion, which an Enghfhmee 
fhould enjoy while he fubmits hime 
felf to the laws, inevery part of the 
Englifh dominions ; by the funda- 
mental principles of the Britifh con- 
fticution, the whole body of Britifh 
{ubjeéts is entitled to an equal fhare 
of jaftice, and the principles of our 
Conititetion muft be violatedin the 
tendereit of all parts, if we inftie 
tute any laws, but fach as are cal- 
culated for the general good of the 
community ? partiality, always 1s 
injuftice, and we fhould never im- 
pofe a greater load upon others, 
than we ourfelves would be rea- 
dy to bear in a reverfe of fitua» 
tions. 

That the inhabitants of the North 
American Colonies, are at prefent 
reftrained by a number of laws up- 
on their trade, which are not only 
unattended with advantage to the 
Mother Country, but even abfo- 
lutely prejudicial to her intereft 
every perfon converfant with 
Commerce muft immediately ad- 
mit. 

The vat importance of confalting 
the good of our Colonies was never 
more apparent than from the be- 
ginning of Mr. Grenviile’s Admi- 
niftration, when the chief caufes 
of the American murmurs unhappi- 
ly took place; Mr. Grenville, I 
have no doubt adted with a patrio- 
tic intention during his continuance 
in eens bur experience fatally 
convinced the whole kingdom, that 
he was no way mafterly as a politi- 
cian, however refpedt he might 
asaman; before the fatal wra 
of his influence, the prodigiows fume 
of money which were coallantly 
fent iwto this kingdom by the Co 
lonies, kept all our manafatturers 
employed, 




















employed, raifed the value of lands, 
ak diffufed a univerfal fpirit of 
chearfulnefs over every part of our 
ifland ; but the moment we fhack- 
led them withcoercive laws, we laid 
a foundation. for our own deitrac- 
tion ; the American no longerin a 
capacity to purchafe Britifh manu- 
factures, began to cultivate the va- 
rious neceflary arts among them- 
felves; and the Englifh mechanic, 
in avery little time became lamen- 
tably unemployed ; difcontent and 
diftrefs was painted in every face 
which was fo lately flufhed with the 
generous glow of abundance; po- 
verty in its moft ghaftly form ftalke 
ed publickly through oor ftreets, 
and whole profeffions rofe up as one 
man, almoft threatening the auguft 
aflembly of the nation, if they 
were not inflantly furnifhed with 

read. | 

Yet notwithftanding thefe evils 
apparently refulted from the inju- 
dicious reftraints which we had 
thrown upon the American come 
merce, and notwithitanding we pere 
formed nothing beyond what we 
were bound to, . by the ftrictett prin- 
ciples of equity; we are become 
ftrangely jealous of our American 
fellow fubjeéts ; their humbieft pe- 
titions are looked upon as fo many 
ais of rebellion ; and we exalt with 
the appellation of generofity what 
is only an aét of pradence or juitice 
in ourfelves. Till colonization is 
inconteitibly proved difadvantage- 
ous to Great Britain, | net be 
mott earneftly for the liberation of 
the American commerce, as nothing 
elfe can either add fo eflicacioufly 
to the interelt of the Colonies 
or fo effentially add to the intereft 
of England. 


True Charity exemplified. 
*THERE were two rich men, both 


inhabitants of the fame town. 
One of them lived (piendidiy, kept 
many fervants, faw much company, 
and received ail flrangers. He rode 
Out every morning, with two 
of money hung at his faddie, and 
@ trampeter before him, who 
geve novice tu the ee to come and 
peceive charity at his maiter’s hand, 


True Charity exemplified. 
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Thus his poffeffions were foon 
{quandered away, and, with great 
fame, he reduced himfelf to begga- 


ry” 
The other lived moderately, 
peeeetiy, and contentedly; and 

is riches daily increafed. As foon 
as he heard of the extravagant man’s 
misfortune, he fent to make him an 
offer of his boufe, bis table, his af- 
fiftance, and his friendfhip ; which 
were accepted with great thankiul- 
ne{fs. In the frequent converiations 
which thefe men held with each 
other, the new gueft would often 
complain of his condition, and, 
which was worfe,feemed def{pairing- 
ly to repine at the difpenfations of 
providence, who had promifed to 
reward thofe that were charitable to 
the poor a hundred fold. He men- 
tioned himfelf as an example of the 
contrary, and defired to know of 
his friend, how he managed te live 
plentifully, and yet fee no end of 
his wealth ? 

* As a proof of my confidence 
and fincerity,’ anfwered the grave 
old man, ‘ I will reveal to you what 
] have hitherto kept an inviolable 
fecret. I live plentifully, but not 
above my rank inthe world. I do 
not entertain a number of table- 
friends, who, as foon as they have 
turned their backs, forget my ge- 
nerofity and their own gratiude, 
I do not, as you did, hunt after 
every idle ftroller to give him alms; 
but lL make enquiry after fuch as 
were unable to profit of your oflen- 
tatious ae — are - 

r worthy houte-keepers, w 

Senehenet to trouble e cher 

ple with their complaints; poor 
widows, who, at home in their cot- 
tages, are forced to toil bard for a 
maintenance , orphans, that want 
care, education, and edvice; fick 
ard decrepid people, who were un- 
able to keep pace with your horfe. 
i do not triumph publicly over my 
neighbour's poverty ; but fave m 
feilow-chriflians, as much as . 
fible, the tad remembrance of tacir 
iil face. L have always endeavour- 
edto avoid layiag poor men under 
woealy Oblivations, and, for that 
reafon, have lent thecharityl f- 
ed them by eaknowe hands.) 

yee 
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you fee, my friend, that God is 
faithful ; for he daily reflores to 
me, what | bellow.an hundred fold. 
I give the poor fur their fakes ; but 
you gave them foryour Cwn. C 

is not pleafed, but with the tree 
gift of him whofe lefs hand is igs 
norant of what the sight bas done, 
Here, tekethe half of my wealth, 
and divide with me the tatisfactron 
and blefiing which thofe that fup- 
port the deferving indigent never 
fail to enjoy. 


The Hermit of Lebane no SA Tale. 


Meer travellers,that have vifited 
the Kaflern parts, agree, that 
the prefentinhabmants are remark 
ably flupid and iiliterate 5 and, that 
Ignorance has drawn her tenebrous 
mantle over the countries where 
forme:ly thelamp of wifdom thone 
with dittimeutthed lutire. ‘This ob- 
fervation, however true it may be 
In general, isnot jult with regard to 
every individual. There are itil 
fome perions whofe minds are ilu- 
minated with the rays of {cience, 
and, who fiudy, &, I dareiay, prac 
tile too, the precepts of virtwe and 
relizion. Several of this k:nd l 
have icen im my trevels, particular- 
ly an aged hermit, whom | tortu- 
naieiy met with,whee | vilited the 
ce}x braced mountain of Lebanon in 
a74G. itws i be foreign from the 
mientionod ceisleticr, > atiempta 
parscular defcripuicn cf thts fae 
mous mountain, from whence the 
cedars were brorcht for building 
the temple of Scion.on, the most 
Jol ndid ftructure the worka ever 
faw > but time has thrangeiy Chene- 


ed the face of his count ‘The 
ex:entive forefis of Lebaro: ch 
contained fuch multivud+s of ip ou: 
bog Cedas, are reductd to One- 


Higie grove cf about amile in cir 
cumference, Containing about eieh- 
teen Jarge cecars, a contec: 
number of fmallones, and a 
pines. 


cedais, an aged | 


W hile we were viewing the 


ermit ap proacneu 
US5 anc, alter making jome re- 
maikson thefe famous trees, Cou 
Gucted us to tue convent of Canno- 


ity of Le- 


bili, Uuils OD esl Geis 
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banon, in the moft retired and ro. 
mantic fituation that can poflibly be 
conceived. It ftands on the north. 
fide ©) a remarkable chafm or 1p. 
ture of the mountain, at the bot. 
ton. whcrcot runs a Jarge current of 
Wwertr, which tumbles down the 
roci.s in numerous cafcades. The 
r nur Of thefe fal] ne itreams, & 
inc holvow found of the wind among 
the trees, increaie the folemnity of 
the place, and tend preatly to com. 
p fe the mind, and 1n{fpire the foul 
with refle€tions worthy of its na- 
turc ; vorh fides of this chafm are 
remerkably tteep, and covered with 
trees of the moit beauilul verdure, 
many which, being of the aro- 
matic sind, render the air delight. 
sully fragrant. The church of this 
convent 1s a iarge grotio,and in one 
of the window: ar three bells, 
which ferve to call the monks to 
their devotions ; (a favour a}lowed 
therm no where elfe in all the Turk. 
ith dominions.) The cenvent itelf 
ftandsat the mouth of a large cave; 
and, except two or three rooms, is 
wholly compoted of iubterraneous 
eparcments. 

Aiter viewing every part of this 
fequeitered retreat, the hermit cor- 
duciead us tohis cell, which ‘food 
on the margin of the fame chafm, 
about a quarter of amile trom the 
Convent; before ihe entrance of 
this homely manfion was a large 
{preading tree ; and, on the right 
fice a {mal! itream, which hae its 
rife at fome diftence above, 10 the 
fide of the mountsin, and here 
tumbled into rhe torrent at the bot 
tom of the chalm. Ic as till the 
cu)om among the inhabitants oi the 
Eatt, to encestain their guelis under 
a tree; a cirumflance the more 
vleafing to me, as it rcfembled the 
praciice of the antient patriarchs, 
and filled my comme with the moh 
p cafinp ideas of antient fimpiicity. 
Afiera fhort repail, we afked the 
hermit how long he had reuded 
that fdolicary habitation ; and why 
he chofe to feclude himfe!t trom 10 
ciety. ‘Lownich he was plealed w 
daniwes, addreffing himfe ‘tf to me; 
‘© | am anative of Scio, a famous 

ifland 
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ifland of the Archipelago, & nota 
ftranger to the cuftoms of Europe, 
having ftudied feven years at Roine; 
aod after my return, lived many 
years in my mative country; but 
being defirous of retiring from the 
world, and {pending the remainder 
of my daysin folitude, I repaired 
to this mountain, where | have now 
lived above forty years, and expe- 
rienced more real pleafure & {atis- 
faétion in this fequeltered grotio, 
than inall the norfe, the buiile, and 
hurry, of this bufy world. Curi- 
ofity, my fon, doubdtleis, nf{pired 
thee with a defire of viliting this 
famous mountain; but that the 
journey may not be wholly in vain, 
attend to the initruéticns of the 
aged, and let the hoary head teach 
thee wifdom. Weigh not the dif 

penfations of heaven in the imper- 
fect balance of human reafon ; but 
be refigned to the finger of the Al- 
mighty-Murmur vot at the feeming 
frowns of providence, and the dif: 
tribution of riches in this impere 
fet tate, for they are coutinually 
fluctuating like the waves of the 
ocean, and fooner diflipaed than 
the morning milf. Remcinber 
judgments @re mot fentin vaie, nor 
mercics beltowed without com- 
milion. The a&tions of Omnipo- 
tence aredircéted by infinite wil- 
dom, which cannot err. Repine 
not, therefore, at thy mortal lor, 
but always take the prefent and fu- 
ture ftace tn connetion. 

Coniider this world is not the 
whole ot Exiftence; and, thou_h 
thou maycit want thy fhare on this 
fide the grave, comfort thyfelf witn 
thispleafinzg,this animatingthouzht, 
that, if thou art really pious, chou 
fhalthave large poflefions in the 


. Tegtonsthat be bevond iw. Thele 


reflections, my fon, will unraved 
the intricacies of Providence, and 
folve the perplexing riddles of life. 
Confider thine adverfities will fhort- 
ly terininate, and the moit poie- 
nant afflictions foon reach their pe- 
tod. The clouds of adveriity, 
darknefs, andignorance, that now 
ipread a gloom over ali the regions 
of thy breait, will retire at the ap. 





pearance of the torch of wifdom; 
and when the fun of Religion ariies 
in his ftrength, they will vanifh 
and be feen nomore. If while thy 
little bark rides on the ocean of this 
world, rough itorms, and contrary 
blafts alarm thy fears ; yet, remem- 
ber that the voyape is fhort, andthe 
danger will foon be over; and, 
though the fkies may darken, and 
the lowering aipect of the heavens 
terrify and jurprize thee; yer, be 
affured that brighter fcenes will {con 
chear thy fight, and more ferene 
profpects ravifh and delight thy 
foul; tho’ the waves may roar, and 
the billows appear as mountains, 
yet, winds, forms, confulions and 
diforders, nay, evea death itfelf, 
fhall all confpire to waft thee to the 
empyrean fhore. Let the confide. 
ration of the uncertainty of life, be 
a continual memento of thy fluétu- 
aiing condition ; acquaint thyielt 
with the monuments of death, and 
contract a familiarity with the king 
of terrors. Remember tLe omnif- 
cient eye of heaven obferves all 
thy ations, and let not death fur- 
mrife thee in an unguarded hour. 
Accumulate not riches to thyfelf, 
neither be thou covetous of large 
poffeffions. Let thy requeit to heae 
ven be, like thatof Agur, ‘* Cive 
me neither poverty nor riches.’ De- 
livered from the difficulties and 
hardfhips of the one, and unembar- 
raii:d with the incumbrances and 
perplexities of theother, thou wilt 
1 .ein comfort and fatisfaction, and 
thy days will glide on in a pleating 
ferenaty. iNcver imagine temporal 
tuings to be permanent, let thine 
own mind limit their duration. 
Viciflitudes unexpected may turn 
baclz the wheels of profperity ; and 
changes fudden as the whirlwinds 
of thedefart deitroy all thy pleafing 
hopes of a long continued fucceffion 
of delights. Place not, therefore, 
thy felicity on fleeting objets, nor 
firetch out thine hands to gratp 
at {hadows. Build not thy joyson 
an exrial foundation, nor place thy 
hopes on the phantoms of a waking 
dream. Prepare for misfortunes and 
keep thyfelf always ready to “nd 
Wil 
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with adverfity. Every thing in nae 
ture may be juftiy confidered as an 
inftructive leflon of our own moita- 
lity. Life has its fpring, its fum- 
mer, its autumn, and its winter. 
Many find a paflage from the firit 
to the grave; but thofe who {fur- 
vive both the fummer and the au- 
tumn, muft inevitably fall beneath 
the chilling blafis of winter; and 
the frozen hand of death will open 
for them the dreary portals of the 
tomb. Remember, my ion, we are 
all bound on a voyage to eternity, 
and that the paflege is difficult and 
full of dangers; let us therefore be 
remarkably careful, leit the current 
of pro{perity fhould carry our little 
barks into the eddies of plealure, 
and they be f{wallowed up by the 
whirpools of vice, or beaten to 
pieces on the rocks of defpair. The 
merchant, animated with the hopes 
of riches, traverfes the burning 
fands of the Arabian waltes, to 
fetch the choice produétions of the 
Eaft ; but what are all the golden 


treafures of Indoftan, the pearls of 


Ormus, or the diamonds ot Gol- 
conda, when compared with the 
permarent riches, which crowns 
the toils and fufferings of a Chril- 
tian. What perfon, therefore, would 
nevlect {uch glorious profpects, be- 
caufe a few boiiterous winds, and 
adverfe blafts may attend his pai- 


fage; furely he is undelerving of 


fuch glorious treafures, who 1s 
afraid to hazard a few momentary 
and perithing trifles, for joys of 
{uch intrinfic value and eternal du- 
ration. Purfue now, my fon, thy 
journey in peace; and, when by 
the favour of the Almighty, thou 
haft reached the Jand of thy nativi- 
ty, and fitteft at eafe in the habita- 
tion of thy fathers, engrave thefe 
precepts on the table of thy memo- 
ry, and make them the conitane 
fubject of thy thoughts ; for then 
fhalt thou fecurely tread the paths 
of virtue, and defire, rather than 
fear the approach of the King of 
‘Terrors. ‘hou fhait {mile at mfs- 
fortunes, and under the weighty 
hand of adverfity, remember with 
pleafure, the aged inhabitant of Lee 
Danon. 


Tbe Life of Tuomas Wots 
Cardinal and Archbijbop of in 


(Continued from Page 139, 


ON the 3¢ of July, this year, the 
Cardinal fet out from London 
on an Embafly to France ; jr being 
agreed that he fhould confer with 
the French King in perfon at Ami. 
ens. He was attended by Dr. Ton. 
itall, Bifhop of London, the Ear] of 
Derby, Lord Sands, the Matter of 
the Rolls, Sir Thomas More, Gar. 
ter King at Arms, and a molt 
{plendid train cf other Knights and 
Gentlemen, to the numberof twelve 
hundred. When he arrived at Ca. 
lais, he committed the cuttody of 
the Great Seal, which he carried 
with him out of England, into the 
hands ot Dr. John ‘Taylor, Matter 
of the Rolls, until he thould return 
to Calais. Betore the Cardinal 
reached Boulogue, be was met by 
the Cardinal of Lorran, fix Pre. 
lates, and torty Gentlemen, who 
complimented him in the French 
King’s name. And Francis, todo 
honour to Wolfey, empowered him 
to releafe the prifoners in every 
place through which he should pafs. 
From Boulogne he proceeded to 
Abbeville ; and there, as well asin 
every place he came to, was receivs 
ed with great magnificence and {o- 
lemnity. He remained at Abbe- 
ville fome days, until the King of 
France arrived at Amiens, where 
he was to meet him. Cavendith 
relates the particulars of their meet- 
ing, which was between Amiens 
and Abbeville. ‘* By the time 
** (fays he) that the Cardinal was 
‘© mounted after a gorgeous fort, 
the King was come very near, 
‘* within lefs than a quarter of an 
‘* Englifh mile, muttering upon an 
‘* hill, his guards ftanding in array 
‘* upon the top of the fame hill, 
‘© expecting my Lord’s coming. To 
‘* whom my Lord made as moch 
‘© hafte as he conveniently might, 
‘© until he came within a pair 
‘* butt lengths, and there he ttayed. 
‘© The King perceiving that, have 
‘* ing two worthy young gentlemer 
‘* with him, the one called Mon- 
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« f§eur Vadamount, and the other 
«© Monfieur de Gines, both bre- 
 thren to the Cardinal of Lorrain, 
«¢ and to the Duke of Lorrain ; 
“ the King cauféd Monfieur Vada- 
« mount to iffue from him, and to 
«“ ride to my Lord Cardinal, to 
“ know the caufe of his tarrying, 
«“ And this Monfieur being mounts 
“ed upon a fair white vennet, 
“ took his race with his horfe un- 
“ til he came even unto my Lord. 
«© Andthen hecaufed his horle to 
“come aloft, twice or thrice, fo 
‘nigh my Lord’s mule, that he 
«“ was in doubt of his horfe; and 
“ with that he alighted, and doing 
«« humble reverence, did his met- 
“faze to my Lord. And that 
“done, he mounted again, and 
made his horfe to do the fame at 
his departing as he did before ; 
and fo repaired again unto the 
“ King. And his anfwer ended 
unto the King, the King advanc- 
ed forwards: that feeing, my 
** Lord he did the like ; and inthe 
midway they met, embracing 
each other with amiable counte- 
nance and entertainment. ‘Then 
drew into the placeall Noblemen 
and gentlemen, on both parts, 
with wonderful cheer made one 
to another, as though they had 
been of an old acquaintance. 
And the King, and my Lord Car- 
dinal on his right hand, rode 
forth towards Amiens, every Kn- 
glihman accompanied with one 
Other of France. ‘The train of 
thefe two Princes endured two 
long Englith miles; that Is to 
fay, from the place of the en- 
counter unto Amiens; where 
they were very nobly received 
with fhot of guns, and coltly 
pageants, until the King had 
brought my Lord unto his lodg- 
In Ras 

The Cardinal continued withthe 
French King fourteen days at Ami- 
ens, after which they removed to 
Compeizne, where they both lodge 
ecin the caftle, and had frequent 
conferences together. And in the 
courfe of the Cardinal’s negocias 
tions with the French Muiniiters, 
Cavendifh informs us, that he had 
a great mifunderitanding with tbe 
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Chancellor of France ; with whom 
he reprefents Wolfey as being fo 
much incenled, as to be with diffi- 
culty appeafed. ‘* I heard (fays 
** he) and faw my Lord fall out 
*¢ with the Chancellor of France, 
‘* laying to his charge, that he 
** wentabout to hinder the league, 


** which was hefcre his (the Coane 
** cellor’s) coming, concluded be- 
** tween the King our Sovercien 
**¢ Lord, andthe French King his 
** matter. Infomuch that my Lord 
** flomacked him floutly, and told 
‘¢ him, that it fhould not lie in his 
** power to Infrinpe the amiable 
«< 


friendfhip between them con- 
*¢ cluded. And thatif the Ki: 

** his Mafter, being there prefen: 
*‘ would follow his countel, } 
fhouid not fail 


v4 


» Morty after his 


** return, to feel the fmart, and to 
‘¢ know what it is to maintain war 
** againit the King of England; 
‘¢ . 


and thereof he fhail he weil affure 
‘6 ed, Nis, that his flout CoOuntée 
nance, and bold words, made 
them all in doubt how to quiet 
him, and revoke him avazin to 
the Council, who was then dio 
parted in a great fury. ‘There 
was fending, there was com- 
Ing, there was intreatine, and 
there was great fubmiifion and 
interceflion made unto him, to 
reduce him to the formercom. 
munication and conclulion ; who 
would in no wile releat, until 
Madam Regent (the King’ 


vrs 
. ind- 


ther) came to hia herfelf, and 
handled the matter in {uch wife, 
that fhe brouzht him again to his 
former eltate of CcomMunic on 
‘* And by this means he b:ouch 
otherthings to pats, that heto; 
he could not attain unio. Wi; 
was more fur fear, than for y 
attection to the matter. Anda 
thus he had all their heads under 
his girdle. 
On the 18thof Aupuil, the Car- 
dinal concluded three treaties with 
the French King; by the firtt 
which it was agreed, that the Duke 
ot Orleans fhould efpoute the Prin- 
cefs Mary, and thatthe treaty of 
altiance concluded in England, in 
1525, fhould remain in ful! force. 
The fecond trea'v relaied to trade, 
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and fpecified certain privileges, 
which Francis gzanted to the Englith 
Merchants. In thethird, the two 
Kings agreed, that they would ne- 
ver confent tothe convocation of a 
general Council, during the Pope’s 
captivity ; and thatthey would re- 
ceive no Bull, Brief, or Mandate, 
from his Holinefs, until he fhould 
be fet at liberty ; but, inthe mean 
time, punctually execute every 
thing that fhould be determined in 
England by the Cardinal-Legate, 
with the concurrence of the Clergy; 
and, in France, by the principal 
Members of the Gallican Church. 
Wolfey appears alio to have made 
fome attempts to get his lecantine 
power extended over France and 
Germary, as well as England ; 
but in thefe he did rot fucceed. 

On the 16th of September the 
Cardinal fet out from Abbeville, 
being conduéted out of town by the 
French King, the Kingoft Navarre, 
and allthe Nobility of the French 
Court; but about a mile from the 
town the King halted, and the Car- 
dinaland he took a folemn leave of 
each other. When Woelicy arrived 
at Calais, he opened a mart there 
for the Englifh Merchants ; thatis, 
Henry’s trading fubjects at that 

lace were allowed the fame privi- 
~ they had enjoyed in the Low 
Countries; and the fubjecéts of 
France were alfo permitted to trade 
with Calais. 

It appears that before the Cardi- 
mal left France, he received very 
great prefents, both from the French 
Monarch and his mother. He ar- 
rived in England on the joth of 
September, and was very gracioully 
received by the King. And his 
Majeily apppointed a public thank{- 
giving for the fuccefs of the Cardi- 
nal’s Embaffly, at which Henry and 
his whele Court affifted. And in 
the beginning.of Michaelmas term, 
the Cardinal affembled in the Scar- 
Chamber all the Nobility, with the 
pidees> and the Juftices of the 

eace of every fhire throughout 
England, and made a long Oration 
to them, concerning the Caules, 
and the confequences of his Em- 
baily. 





In 1528, onthe death of Fox, 
Bifhop of Winchefter, the Cardi- 
nal was tranflated to that See, upon 
which he refigned the Bifhopric of 
Durham. And this year he wasap- 
pointed by the Pope, to determine 
the affair of the King’s divorce, in 
conjunction with Cardinal Campe- 
jus, who was fent over into Eneland 
for this purpofe. But the Pope, 
who was extremely unwilling to 
give any umbrage to the Emperor, 
Queen Catherine's nephew, was de- 
firous of protracting the bufinefs of 
the divorce as much as poffible; 
and, therefore, he directed his Le. 
gate Campejus to take every method 
of {pinning out the affair, and to 
forbear giving fentence of divorce, 
until he fhould receive new orders 
from his Holinefs. 

The fir flep which Campejus 
took after his arrival, was to exhort 
the King to live in good under- 
ttanding with Catherine, and to 
defiit from the profecution of his 
divorce; and finding this counfel 
ill received, he pretended to per- 
fuade the Queen to confent to the” 
feparation. But Catherine told the 
Legate, that fhe was the King’s 
lawful wife, and would fo continue, 
until fhe fhould be declared other- 
wife by the Pope’s fentence. Came 
pejus then declared, that he would 
proceed no further without new ore 
ders ; and fix months elapfed before 
thefe could be obtained. 

Cardinal Wolfey alfo made ap- 
plication to the Queen, in order to 
prevail upon her to fubmit to the 
King’s pleafure. But the manner 
in which fhe received his advice, 
and her fentiments concerning the 
Cardinal himfelf, fufficiently ap 
pear in the fhort fpeech which the 
made to himon this occafion. ‘‘ Of 
‘+ thefe my miferies (faid the) ! 
‘can accufe none but you, My 
““ Lo:idof York; becaufe I could 
““ not away with your monftrous 
pride, exceflive riot, whoredom, 
‘* and intolerable oppreffion, there- 
‘© fore dol now fufter : and becaule 
‘« my nephew the Emperor did not 
gratify your infatiable ambition, 
to advance you to the Papacy, 


you threatened to be revenged Of 
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An extracrdinary Cuftom at Algiers. 


him and his friends. And you 
* have performed your promile. 
«¢ You have been the plotter of the 
“ wars againit him, and raifed this 
“ doubt againft me.”’ 

On the 31ft of May, 1529, the 
two Legates opened their court at 
Black Friars, and cited the King 
and Queen to appear before them, 
on the 18th dayoft [une. Wolfley, 
in order to fhew his impartiality, 
yielded the chair of prefidency to 
Campejus, though the latter was the 
younger Cardinal. When the ape 
pointed day arrived, the Queen’s 
Agents excepted tothe authority of 
the Legates; but their exceptions 
were over-ruled, and the King and 
Queen perfonally appeared on the 
gift day of the month. Henry, 
when called upon, anfwered to his 
name; but the Queen, iniftead of 
anfwering to her’s, role from her 
feat, and throwing herfelf at the 
King’s feet, made avery pathetic 
{peech, in which fhe told him, that 
fhe was a ftranger in his dominions, 
without protection, or afliltance, 
and expofed to ail the injullice 
which her enemies were pleaied to 
impofeon her. Shehad been his wife, 
fhe faid, during the {pace of twenty 
years, and would nowappealto him, 
whether heraffectionate fubmiffion to 
his willhad not merited others treat- 
ment, than to be thus, after fo long 
atime, thrown from him with fo 
much indignity. She referred it to 
his own conicience, whether fhe 
had not come a virgin to his bed; 
aud obferved, thatit was not to be 
expecied that her Council could 
{peak for her with freedum, as they 
were to {peak againit their Sovereign 
Lord ; and, therefore, fhe declined 
the authority of the Court, till fhe 
could have advice from Spain. 
When fhe haa ended her fpeech, 
fhe arofe, and making the King a 
low reverence, departed from the 
Court, and never would again ap. 
pear in it. 

After the Queen’s departure, 
Henry declared, that fhe had al- 
ways been atrue and obedient wife, 
and was poflefled of many excellent 
qualities ; but he infitted on his 
own icruples, with refpect to the 
‘awiulnets of their marriage ; and 
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he explained the nature of thofe 
doubts by which he had been fo 
long and fo violently agitated. 
Wolfey then applied to Henry, de- 
firing that he would clear him from 
the imputation which had been 
thrown on him by his enemies, as 
if he had been the firft who excited 
him to folicit the divorce ; upon 
which the King readily acquitted 
the Cardinal of having any handin 
encouraging his {cruples ; and he 
defires a fentence of the Court, 
agreeable to the jultice of his 
caufe, 

The Legates cited the Queer 
again to appear before them, but 
fhe refufed, and appealed to the 
Pope, and was thereupon pronounc- 
ed contumacious. ‘Ihe Courtthen 
proceeded to the examination cf 
the caufe ; and the firit point which 
caine before them, was, the proof 
of Prince Arthur’s confummation of 
his marriage with Catherine ; and 
the evidence afforded fome very 
{trong prefumptions, that Prince 
Arthur had carnally known the 
Queen. This trial was fpun out 
uli the 23d of July, and the bu#- 
nefs then feemed to be drawing near 
to a period, and the King was in 
expeciation of a fentence in his fae 
vour ; when, to his great furprize, 
Campejus, upon very frivolous pre- 
tences, prorogued the Court tli the 
ift of October. 

[Ze be continued. | 


An extracrdinary Cufom at Algiers. 


T is culomary for a mafter of a 
veflel, who trades to Alpters with 
frefh or dried fruits {weet meats, 
and the like, to make prefents of 
fome to {uch ‘lurks as can forward 
his bufineis. Every voyage he makes 
thither afterwards, thefe Turksim- 
portune him for, and infiit upon, 
the fame quantity, tho’ he has then 
no occafion for theirintereit. ‘This 
they call aing the u/ege. Lo fuch a 
height do they exerciie this ridicu- 
lous demand, that nothing fhould 
be given them, but with a falvo for 
the time tocome. In the reign of 
Haggi Chaban Dey, a Greex mer- 
chant, who refidcd at Algiers, uled 
almoitevery yearto make a voyage 
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to Tunis or Egypt, in the way of 
trade. A countryman of his dying 
left him his executor, and among 
other pious legacies a certain fum 
for charitable ufes. One day the 
merchant pafling by a Moor, who 
was fitting inthe ftreet, upon a piece 
of a mat, lame and almoit blind, 
he afked charity of the merchant ; 
the merchant was the more inclined 
to vive, becaufe he took notice of 
his indufiry in making thread-laces, 
being incepable of other work, he 
therefore dropt him his handfal of 
afpers, which unufual fight jo tranf- 
por'ed the beggar, that he followed 
the merchant upon hiscrutches, cal- 
ling outon heaven to fhower down 
its bleflings upon him, He toldall 
he met how exceeding bountitul 
that Chriftian had been to him for 
the love of God, at which they were 
fo plected, that they ali joined in his 
commecdations, faying, ‘lat is an 
excellent perfon indeed ; his charity 
extends beyond his fect. ‘The beg- 
gar did not leave following his be- 
nefaétor tillhe ditcovered his hou‘e, 
and atterwards took poit ina place 
where the merchant mutt daily pafs 
by him. Next day the Moor begs 
his charity, and the Greek repeated 
it, which gained him great reputa- 
tion and a crowd of cuttomers. ‘the 
M:hometan prieits were not want. 
ing io cry up the reward which God 
had given tothis charitable Creek, 
who finding the fweets of a charity, 
which coft him nothing, continued 
his daily benevolence tili the time 
of his departure for Epypt. ‘The 
beggar itill kept his poit, but mif- 
fing his berefactor, he made enqui- 
ty after him, and had the mortifica- 
tion, to hear that he was out of the 
kingdom. When his clerk paffed 
by he uled to lift up his hands and 
pray for his mafier’s return ; which 
happened five cr fix months after. 
The beggar was overjoyed to fee 
him, and when the merchant in re- 
turn for his compliments was going 
to beftow his charity on him, de- 
clined it, faying it was better to 
pay him al! his arrears at once. The 
Greek told him he did not know 
what he meant by arrears. To which 
the other replied, that he had been 
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abfent near fix months, and confe 
quently that there was about eighty 
rials due. ‘The Greek did not know 
whether the fellow’s impudence des 
ferved moft to be laughed at or chaf- 
tifed. But the Moor laid his com. 
plaint before the Dey, and the Greek 
merchant was fent for to make hig 
defence. ‘lhe Moor alledped that 
the merchant had, tor the contiry. 
ance of a whole month, daily given 
him arial; but that this charity had 
greatly increafed his cuftomers, and 
been a fund of riches. And that 
asto himfelf, upon fuch a daily in- 
come, he was very glad to leave of 
working, which Was very painful 
to him, having almoft lott his ficht; 
that the merchant went away with- 
out giving him the leaft notice that 
his penfion was to ceate ; that he 
had itill kept his poit, praying to 
God for his return ; befides that 
relying on his accuflomed liberality, 
he had contratied fome debts for 
his fopport ; but upon his demand- 
ing his arrears the merchant had 
laughed at him, and threatened 
him. ‘The Greek did not difown 
the truth of the premifies, butin- 
fitted that alms being a voluntary 
action, its continuance depended 
upon the will of the donor, Aftera 
difcuffion of the affair in council, 
the merchant was condemned to pay 
the beggar a rial for every day fince 
his departure to the day of the de- 
cifion, with a piafler over andabove, 
as a compeniation for his reproach- 
es. But withall impowering himto 
ceclare that very initant, thatit was 
his intention never to give him 
any alms or gratuity for the time to 
come. ‘This the merchant many 
times proteited, adding that iucha 
fentence would not fooa be fot 

gOt. 
Health and Sickne/s. Ax Allegory» 
WV Hen the original Chaos was firf 
reduced to form, and primeva 
darknefs and contufion {uperfeded 
by light and harmony, the Goss 
joined tocether Exercife and Tea- 
perance, and fent them down 
among mortals to facilitate and ba 
flen the population of the new 
world. 
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world. Thefetwo had not lived 
Jong on earth, when they begot a 
daughter called Health, beautiful as 
the day, and chearfu! as the {pring. 
She inherited the vigour and activity 
ot her father, and the graceful eaie 
and chaftifed mein of her mother. 
Her facewas blooming as the Hefpe- 
rian gardens, and her eyes enlivene 
ing as the beams of the fun. Where- 
ever fhe walked, flowers grew uncer 
her feet, ard all nature fmuiied. 
Mortals became foon enamoured of 
fo divine a Beauty, and courted her 
withall the ardour of love, but ne- 
ver could engage her regard, ‘1.1 
they had fixed in their intereit lx- 
ercifeand Temperance. For tho’ 
fhe was neither coy nor difficult of 
accefs, fhe was fo extremely cutiful 
to her parents, that fhe received the 
addreffes of no fuitor without their 
conient. 

The affeétion which mankind 
bore to the daughter, obliged them 
to pay the utmoit deterence andre- 
fpeét to the parents,and punctually 
to perform their orders. Some- 
times indeed, it was with re,ucte 
ance, that they fubmitted to their 
injunctions, but the impollibility cf 
acquiring the good graces of Fivalth 
any other way, reconciled thein to 
their fate. LExercife was ever incis 
ting them to huntin?2, wreitling, and 
every manly exertion of bodily 
ftrength ; Temperance was allidu- 
Ousin confining them within pro- 
per bounds, in whatever regarded 
their perfon. Exercife prevented 
diforders from being contracted,and 
when they were contraéted removed 
them ; l emperance tock every pres 
caution againit the approach of dif- 
tempers, and 1f at any time her vi- 
gilance was furprifed, fhe dovbl.d 
her watches for the future. Lxer- 
ciie fupplied the place of ‘Iempe- 
rance, when fhe was guilty of any 
neglect, or overfight ; and Tempce 
rance counfelled and advifcd, and 
now and then moderated the vio- 
lence of Exercife. Wherever they 
went, Health attended their motions 
2nd all who had faithfully adhered 
to their dictates, and firily ob- 
fcived the difcipline, which they 
required, were invited to the com- 
@apy of health, and were io be con- 
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ftantly favoured with her fmiles, 
provided they did not negleét to , 
pay due refpe¢t and homage to her 
parents, Exercife and Temperance, 
and to praélife the lefflons which 
they had inculcated. 

During a feries of ages, the fons 
of men religioufly obferveds the 
precepts of thefe two celeilial in- 
itructors, and in confequence of 
their dociltity multiplied exceedingly 
and {pread themtelves over the face 
of the earth with amazing rapidity. 
societies were formed, iarge come 
munitryes eltablifhed,woods cleared, 
marthes drained, and cities built. 
Sciences were Invented, the arts of 
life cultivated,and humanity railed 
tothe bigheit perfection. Exercife 
and ‘Temperance with their daughe 
ter Heaim, ever attcndant on more 


of 

tals, iweetened all their enjoy- ay | 
“a 6.4 ; Thy 

ments, and ciffufed happinefs BE 
throughout their isfe. They im- eat 


proved the beauties of fpring, and 
nely toned the pleafuresof autumn; 
they moderated the fultrinefs of 


{.mmei, and ioftened the rigour of tT 


winter. 

Such was the fupreme felicity of 
the human race,that torgetting their | 
Origin, and the haad trom which 
they cerived {uch blelfings,they be- 
came infolent by their profperity, 
and rebe!led againit the Gods. 
Upon this Jupiterconvened a coun- 
cilof the Gods to deliberate upon 
the properett method to check their 
impiety, to convince them of their 
folly, and to punifh their difobedi. 
ence. ‘The celeltial fynod, after 
maturely weighing the matter, 
commiffioned for this purpofe In- 
dolence & Luxury to fojourn upon 
earth, and to counteract the defizns 
of Exercifeand ‘Temperance. 

‘lnis couple had adaughter whofe 
name was Sicknefs, and whom they 
wanted to palm upon mortals for 
health. In order to compafs this 
end, they practiled the following 
ftratagem: ‘hey obferved that 
Exercife, a hardy and robult (wain, 
favoured more ef rufticity than ele- 
cance: that ‘lemperance drefled 
in a plain and fimple, though neat 
habit, difclaimed gaudy meretrici- 
ous Ornaments; and that their 
daughter Hlealsh, clad like her mo- 

ther, 
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ther, tho’ young and beautiful, 
* held in lefs eftimation on ac- 
count of that circumftance, and 
her defcent from {uch homely pa- 
rents. 

They therefore refolved to avail 
themfelves of thefe difadvantages. 
Indolence with his arms folded,and 
his legs laid acrof, reclined ona 
bed of down,: andwas adorned 
with the richeft filks, and the foftett 
furs. His eyes were ful of languor, 
and his whole vifage exhibited toa 
penetrating jude, figns of the inac- 
tivity and effeminacy of his mind ; 
but the generality took them tor 
marks of compoture and tianquility. 
Luxury tricked herfelf out in the 
moft gorgeous apparel, and ap- 
peared in public under a canopy of 
ftate, feated on a fofa, and itur- 
rounded with a large retinue and 
mumerous fervants. Her complexi- 
on, which was naturally fallow and 
difagreeable, fhe had fo difguifhed 
with paint, that an ordinary eye 
could not eafily diftinguith it from 
the colour of Temperance, and her 
emaciated body was plumped up 
with clothes, and the taylor’s art. 

Their daughter Sicknefs had a 
loathfome body and hideous afpeét, 
and was as much hated by mortals 
as Health was loved: thereforethat 
fhe might not frighten away their 
votaries, fhe was laid on a bed be- 
hind them, and concealed from view 
by the fplendor and magnificence, 
the pomp and parade of their atten- 
dants. Her couch was encircled by 
a fwarm of apothecaries, who were 
her chief minifters, and waited ever 
ready to execute her commands. 
Each heldin his hands a bolus, an 
electuary, and a phial tullofa pow- 
der made up cf various ingredients, 
and the whole place was ilrewed 
with the Materia Medica. 

To this diiagreeable obje& Lux. 
ury and Indolence intended to de- 
liver up mortal:, inftead of Health, 
whom they gave out to be their 
daughter, and to whom they pro- 
~ifed admittance. ‘Their aflertion 
and promiie were more readily Uue- 
lieved, as Health fince their appear- 
ance had fcldom been feen upon 
earth, and had gradually wore out 
ef acquaintance, indolence was in- 





ceflantly foliciting men to repofe 
on downy couches, which he had 
prepared for their reception; and 
declaiming againft the labours 
and harcfhips, to which they 
were fubjected by Exercife. Luxu. 
ry kept open table, and had it daily 
furnifhed with the utmott variety 
of exquifite difhes. Whatever wag 
rare and coftly, whatever was fa. 
voury to the tafte, or grateful to 
the imell, was found at her board 
in the greateft profufion. Themof 
delicious fruits invited in filver baf- 
kets, and the moft noble wines 
{parkled in golden goblets, The 
Wett and North fent their pearls 
and precious metals, the Eaft and 
South their odours and gems to im- 
prove the relifh of the banquet. 
Nature had opened her lap, and 
poured out all the pleafures of 
{pring, and all the treafures of au. 
tumn. ‘Thefe fhe proferred tothofe 
who approached her, and at the 
fametime inveighed bitterly againi 
the reitraints which Temperance 
impofed upon her followers, and 
the niggarly manner in which they 
were entertained. 

By thete fallacious appearances, 
by their inveigling arts, and by 
diftributing their gitts with a liberal 
hand, they won the greater part of 
mankind over to their fide, and de» 
bauched their minds io far, as to 
make them forfake their former 
guides. Woeful was the conles 
quence of this defertion. Inaolence 
and Luxury, who had firft taken up 
their refidence in palaces and cities, 
and had contented themfelves with 
fhort excurfions into the country, 
now fpiead their empire every 
where, and put Exercife and Tem- 
perance to flight. Health fled wit 
them, and her place was occupied 
by Sicknefs, who followed clot 
behind her parents. Whoever 
came under their management 
were, after they had been duly pre- 
pared, and difciplined, conhgne 
over to Sicknefs, who gave them 
up to her agents the apothecaries 
Thefe inftantly faftened upon them, 
glutted them with drugs, and con- 
dueted them in a fhhort time to te 


confines of death. | 
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An HYMN to Goon Nature. 


AIL, lovely nymph, upon whofe 
dimpled check, 






















Sits ever fmiling Candour ! thee I 
wooe, 

Atmorn, at eve, and in my mid-day 
fong, 

To blefs my focial walk———Tiaw art the 
fun, 


Its light, its luftre to the moral world 
Difp:nfing : daiknefs broods, and fuilen 
loom 

Spreads lier black pallo’er ev'ry fcene of 


JOY, 
Where thy foft eyes withhold the genial 
{mile, 
Aiftto thy fuitor Nymph ! extend thine 
hand, 
White as the fwans foit down, to lead me 
home, 
That I may dwell, for ever dwell with 
thee ; 
And hold familiar converfe with thy 
fire, 
Good fenie, alert and vigorous old man: 
And with thy fiitcr, Picy, oft retire 
Into the lonely grove to drop the tear, 
To ven: the figh humane! For thou fweet 
Nymph, 
Perfe€tion’s queen, Good-nature=-Thou 
waft born 
Of Tendernefs, the woodland fair whom 
erit 
Strong Senfe, thy fire robuft, in green. 
wood fhade, 
Faftby a brook which babbles thro’ the 


deil, 

By ruffet fern, furrounded ; whom he 
met, 

As wearied from the chace, he fought the 
itream 

To flake his thirft, and graceful bore his 
bow 

Vnarung upon his fhoulder,———T here he 
met, 

He (aw, he lov'd, and to his fond em- 
brace 

Woo'd her, and won, and cropt the pre- 
cious rofe 

Of her 


virginity 3 while 


Hymen’s 
terch 





Blaz’d with a double fplendor : thou fweet 
Nymph, 

Wait the lov’d produce of their firft young 
biifs, 

Good-nature 


“i ~* 


fprung from Tendernefs, 
the bride, 


And manty ienfe, the jolly, happy 
groom! 
Thee,thee I « ooefweet Nymph, at morn, 
and eve, 
At noon, at mid-day ; for thy tender 
he iff, 


Studious to kindle firisfa@ion’s glow 
In eachrofe tinétur’d cheek, difcains to 
wound 
With flizhteit pain, the humbleit; thee 
woula’tt wipe 
he tear fromev'’ry eye; and evn the 


worm 
Beneath thy feet compaffionate would’® 
fave, 
rom the teat pang of corporal fuffee 
rance ! 


Yet, to the ftoic apathy eftranz’d, 

Thou can tt with tteady coura e probe te 
th’ quick 

The wound, thou mean’ft to cure ; thow 
can’{t reprove 

With all the fweet perfuafion of efteem : 

And give a momentary pang, to free 

The worthy mind from its ignoble chain, 

Tho’, on the fwitteit wings of panting 
love, 

Thou would’it fly forth to work a bro- 
ther’s weal, 

Thoughtiefs ot toil; ——eyet art thou né- 
ver led, 

An eafy captive, with compliance mean, 

At the foft lure of ev'ry fyren fong, 

That trills dclefive : thou art of thy 


fteps 
No lefs obfervant, than of thy com- 
peers, ‘ 
Slow chofen, long approv’d: and firm 
cantt f 


fand 
The noify dafh ot ienorant vice’s waves, 
Not fo that coumterfeit, who oft af- 


fu nes 

Thy rame refpe@ful, giglet light and 
bate, 

Daughter of Folly ; whofe unmeaning 
frent 


Wears 
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Wears the foft fimper of perpetual 
fmiile ! 

Unballatted by virtue, and feduc’d 

Ever to follow the gay painted barge, 

That with obftreperous tumuit fpreads its 
fails, 

lis filken fails: as pleafure’s gale fhall 
blow, 

Upon Simplicity’s moft perilous main ; 

Improv.cent of danger ; and of chart, 

Of compais, andof anchor, madly void! 

No gontle Nymph, thy folid foberer 








JOYS 

Approv'd while felt, and pleafing on re- 
vie Vv, 

Thy joys, of foft Renignity, dt ifte ; 

Thy joys ‘hat give its digniiy, its 
worth 

To this jife, painful boon, when Dif- 
content 


Inverts the profped ghafs, and all things 

ke _~ 

Eolarz’c infoul malignity’s thick mift. 

Then fori God-natui, thed, oh thed thy 
light ; 

Deign, Nymph, thy vivifying file ; may 


ae 


Before my fight be beautify’d by thee! 

Whether in {litude’s meand’iing fhade’s, 

Amidit the unpland copf., or by the 
fice 

Of fedgy fringed brook, along the mead 

Bedeck’d with fi wers, I ftray; thou, 
thou, fair Nymph, 

Jilame the profpeét, thou the unpland 
copfe, 

And thou the fedgy-fringed brook, or 
mead, 

Bedeck’d with flow’rets, give me to be- 
hold, 

With placid fmiles, and approbation’s 
warmth, 

When by my charmer’s fide, my bride, 
my love, 

Lift’ning 1 drink the mufic of her 
tongue, 

Oh ftill, and e’er be prefent ; give me 
eyes, 

To trace her ev’ry amiable perfection, 

To magnify her graces; and to draw 

The veil of fond affection, fond, not 
blind 

O’er her minuter foibles, whence alas ! 

Mortality, moft refin’d, fhall ne'er be 





free! 

And as in love, fo teach me to con- 
verfe 

In friendfhip’s focial intercourfe: Oh, 
teach 


Each action to behold in faireft iight : 


Seitect Pieces of Portry. 


Beft motives to affign ; to palliate faults 


Excu)pate, where I may ; and from the 
wortt 

Extra&, and hold to view the worthy 
part, 

While tor the beft the generous afd the 
rood, 


With joy exalted I ftand up and fay, 
Behold his virtues, mark and imi- 

tate, 
But never may the cuife of envy’s 

guilt, 
Lead me to pry out littlenefs and faults, 
Where mevit claims my praife, and bafely 


caufe 

Even a nut-fhell to comprize the 
worth, 

While hait the world will fearce fuffice to 
hold, 


The thoufand faults, which my quick 
fighted pride 
Difcerns in him I envy,----«-Hence the 
thought ! 
Touch with the Jenient balm of thy foft 
love, 
Good-nature gentle Nymph, the heart 
moroie, 
The fclf tormenting heart, were thoughts 
like thefe 
Corrode and gnaw ; 


The Pataiot’s Prayer, 


PI ENT ofall, Omnipotent 
In heav’n and earth below; 
‘Lhrough all creation’s bounds unfpent 
Whole ttreams of goodnefs flow, 
Teach me to know from whence } 
role, 
And unto what defign'd ; 
No private Aims let me propofe, 
Since link’d with human kind. 


But chief to hear my country’s voice, 
May all my thoughts incline: 

Tis reafon’s law, "tis virtce’s Choice, 
*Tis nature’s Calj and tline. 


, 


Me from fair freedom’s facred caufe 
Let nothings eer divide , 

Grandeur, nor gold, nor vain a] piaufe, 
Nor triendihip faife miiguide. 

Let me not faétion’s partial hate 
Purfue to Britain’s woe, 

Nor grafp the thunder of the ttate 
To wound a private foe. 

If for the right to with the wrong 
My country fhould combine, 
Single to ferve th’ esvoneous throng 

Spite of themfeives be mine. 
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